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Crisis as Usual 


THE fuel crisis and the cold weather are equally unbroken. 
So far the creeping paralysis of the new Ice Age 
is exerting a stronger influence on the national economy than 
the slow successes gained in the struggle to rebuild the stocks 
of fuel. The first relaxation of the industrial shutdown is. not 
coming until a full fortnight from the beginning, and then in 
only one of the areas affected. But’ with every day that 
industry is stopped there are, inevitably, new shortages of 
materials and components that must slow down the output 
of factories even where power is available. Moreover, this 
will in any event continue for some time, for it is clear that 
the fuel allocation scheme will impose some restriction on 
full resumption in all but “essential” industries, and there 
can hardly be an “ unessential ” plant whose output does not 
in some way affect the productivity of some “essential ” 
factory. It may be some weeks after the end of the immediate 
crisis before the industrial curve turns upwards again, and 
several months before it regains the level of December. Much 
ground has been lost in the nation’s race against time. 

What is more, it is not only time that has been lost. The 
psychological effect of the crisis has been profoundly depress- 
ing. The British people have shown astonishing willingness 
since the end of the war to wait patiently for a better standard 
of living, But to find conditions suddenly getting worse—with 
the black-out resumed in the streets, with talk of an impend- 
ing food crisis, with any improvement in the flow of consumer 
goods deferred indefinitely, with unemployment once again 
measured in the millions—this may well be too much for any 
people’s morale. It would take a great prophet to rouse a 
people so situated. And there has rarely been a time when 
less effort was being made to provide any leadership at all. 
It is not only time that is being lost, but confidence as well. 
_. Yet time and confidence are what the nation badly needs 
if it is to solve its most serious problem. This, it is perhaps 
necessary to recall, is not the shortage of fuel, though it is 
aggravated thereby. Britain’s most serious problem is that of 
balancing its international accounts. If the supply of coal 
equalled the domestic demand, there would still be a foreign 
exchange problem of the utmost gravity. Even if there were 
40 million tons of coal for export, the problem would still be 
along way from solution. Rising coal production is the sine 
qua non of any effective attempt to solve the dollar shortage; 
but it is not by itself a solution. The dollar crisis is far more 
intractable than the coal crisis and it will be upon us before 
very long. 

It would be possible to feel considerably less alarmed 
about this prospect if there were any signs yet to be seen of 
a real sense of urgency and crisis at Whitehall and West- 
minster. A week ago it was possible to hope that the shock of 
the fuel crisis would have shaken loose some of the obstruc- 
tions to the adoption of an effective economic plan of 
campaign. But it is not so. Apart from the belated decision to 
cut the cackle and recruit Poles and other Displaced Persons 
for British industry—after other countries have absorbed the 
best of them—no change in economic policy seems to be con- 
templated. Everything is to go on as before. Every day this 
week, the Minister of Transport, his political lieutenants and 
his official advisers, and the high officials and representatives 





of the transport industry, have been busy in Standing Com- 
mittee on the Transport Bill instead of getting on with their 
job of moving coal. Next week, unless there is a further 
postponement, Mr. Shinwell and the high command of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power will be performing the same 
office for the Electricity Bill. The country may have reached 
its economic Dunkirk, but nobody seems to be preparing for 
the Battle of Britain that is to come. 


* 


Mr. Kingsley Martin, pursuing the same metaphor in 
one of this week’s dispersed fragments of the New Statesman 
and Nation, says that the present crisis marks, in economic 
policy, the end of the “phoney war.” Even this seems a 
little too complimentary. It would be difficult to name any 
of the fashionable illusions that have been -effectively 
shattered. Indeed, the fuel crisis has thrown up new and 
fancy examples of Wonderland economics which would 
pass for malicious caricatures if one did not know that 
they had been perpetrated in all seriousness. What, for 
example, is one to say about the astonishing regulation that 
prohibits a factory in the restricted areas from using electricity 
that it generates itself, even if it is from water-power or from 
a windmill? It may now have been modified (it is charac- 
teristic of the times that it is hard to be sure), but the signi- 
ficant point is not that there is still enough force of ridicule to 
kill it, but that somebody in a Government Department 
thought fit to issue it. The argument would be that since some 
factories have to close down, any that managed by ingenuity 
or good fortune to keep going would secure an unfair 
advantage—all advantages nowadays being by definition 
unfair. By this process of reasoning it becomes necessary 
deliberately to intensify the crisis and throw still more men 
out of work. Further examples of the same mentality could 
be cited from the sweeping prohibitions applied to the 
periodical trade. There is a prohibition against producing 
periodicals on duplicators, using hand power—because that 
would be unfair to those who did not think of it.in time. The 
Economist has had several offers to print a small edition 
abroad, without loss to the nation’s foreign exchange reserves, 
but if application were made for a licence to import the copies 
thus printed, it would certainly be refused—on the grounds 
that it would be unfair to periodicals who have no foreign 
friends. In view of all this, is it possible to believe that the 
phoney war is over? On the contrary, unless there is a sudden 
and drastic change in this stultifying doctrine of not only 
forcing the whole economy to march in step, but to keep to 
the pace of the slowest, there never will be any recovery from 
the crisis into which Mr. Shinwell has plunged the country. 
We shall soon all be starving and freezing in perfect equality. 
Crisis As Usual seems to be the almost deliberately adopted 
slogan of the country’s present rulers. 

The same stubborn blindness is evident on the political 
front. Mr. Attlee stated at the weekend that the crisis would 
make no difference to his Government’s policy and that it 
would go ahead with its full programme, relying on the 
support of “the mass of the people.” The final phrase is, of 
course, merely a rhetorical flourish. Mr. Attlee has never 
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had the support of the mass of the people. At the General 
Election he got 48 per cent. of the total vote and there.is no 
reason to suppose he would get any more today. What he is 
really saying is that he intends to go on forcing the views of 
one half of the people on the other half. This he is perfectly 
entitled to do under the constitutional system that prevails in 
this country. Indeed, on the whole, an alternation of strong 
party administrations is likely to prove in the long run the 
most effective system of government. But the Prime Minister 
should be clear what he is doing. If he chooses to regard 
himself as a party leader and no more, then he must be 
careful not to adopt any policies that require the active co- 
operation of the opposition half of the country. So far, in this 
crisis, the Opposition have behaved with great generosity 
towards the Government. They have confined their opposition 
to legitimate verbal criticism and there has not been a hint of 
sabotage or even of passive resistance—not nearly as much 
as would have come from the ranks of Labour if the roles 
had been reversed. It is for Mr. Attlee, not for the Opposi- 
tion, to say whether this attitude shall last. If the Govern- 


NOTES OF 


Palestine Goes to the United Nations 


Britain’s two most delicate problems in the Middle East 
now await international verdicts from Uno; there is to be six 
months’ delay on Palestine as well as on Egypt. Mr. Bevin’s 
attempt at mediation between the Jews and the Arabs has 
failed. Eighteen months of persistent mediation have confirmed 
the fact—already fairly obvious—that between the Arab claim 
for an independent Palestine with a permanent Arab majority 
and the Jewish aim of transforming Palestine into a Jewish 
state no compromise on an agreed basis is possible. Since no 
solution acceptable to both parties can be secured, the whole 
case must of necessity be referred to the United Nations. As 
Mr. Bevin told the House of Commons, Britain has no power 
under the Mandate to give Palestine to either party or to 
partition it between them. Before the Assembly of the United 
Nations, accordingly, the problem of Palestine will be brought. 


No one will quarrel with Mr. Bevin’s decision, but it is dis- 
turbing to learn that no specific recommendations will be made 
by the British Government. The United Nations is not a body 
capable of evolving a policy, although conceivably it might 
endorse one. Meanwhile, Britain’s responsibilities in the Middle 
East remain, and a dangerous loss of initiative is suggested by 
the fact that, at the moment, Britain’s future position in Palestine 
and Egypt hangs upon the unlikely event of the United Nations 
making up its collective mind. 


Political Fuel in India 


During the last few days the Government has been almost 
as much embarrassed by over-heated passions in India as by the 
unkind freeze-up of our island weather. The insistence of 
Congress that the five Moslem League Ministers in the Indian 
Interim Government should resign, because of the League’s 
refusal to participate in the Constituent Assembly, has challenged 
the British Government to action as a matter of urgency; it is 
no longer possible simply to let things drift and hope that the 
parties will be reconciled. The Moslem Ministers have refused to 
resign and Congress has hinted that its Ministers will go if the 
Moslems remain. 

The Viceroy’s dilemma is a most difficult one. To carry on 
with either one of the two parties and not the other would 
commit Britain definitely to one side in an Indian quarrel 
approaching civil war and end the hope of keeping a provisional 
Coalition Government in office until an Indian Constitution can 
be worked out. On the other hand, to go back now to a care- 
taker Government of officials without either Congress or the 
Moslem League would be extremely risky, because the British, 
being by their own declaration about to quit, can hardly any 
longer retain the authority necessary to govern without the major 
Indian parties. 

The White Paper issued on Thursday reflects this dilemma. 
It names June, 1948, as the date for the transfer of power, but 
otherwise it avoids a clear-cut decision between the parties. On 
the Congress side, it emphasises the desirability of having a fully 
representative Constituent Assembly. But on the Moslem League 
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ment are determined to go on acting for half the nation only, 

then the other half will not for ever be prepared to make 
sacrifices to help them. If, on the other hand, Mr. Attlee’s 
vision of the future requires a continued willingness on the 
part of the whole nation to accept sacrifices and to make 
efforts above and beyond what can be enforced by law, then 
he must regard himself as something more than a party leader 
and he must not attempt to impose anything for which there 
would not be at least two-to-one approval in the nation— 
which is certainly not the case with some of the measures 
that are now being hustled through Parliament. 

This, in the plainest language, is the choice that now 
confronts the Prime Minister. Which would he rather do, lead 
the nation through its troubles, or go down fighting as a 
party leader? Would he rather impose controversial doctrine 
as leader of the Labour Party, or act as chairman of a gigantic 
Working Party, pledged to make a realistic factual examina- 
tion of the nation’s needs and evolve policies to meet them 
that are to be judged by the single test of whether they will 
work? Is he a politician or a statesman? 


THE WEEK 


side, it opens up the possibility of transferring power next year 
not to a Central Government for the whole of India but “in 
some way to the existing Provincial Governments, or in such 
other way as may seem most reasonable and in the best interests 
of the Indian people.” This sounds like the promise of rewards 
for reasonable behaviour. But the Eastern and Western views of 
what constitutes reasonable behaviour clearly do not coincide. 


* * * 


Natural Justice 


The High Court’s decision to quash the Order making 
Stevenage a new town under the New Towns Act, 1946, can be 
regarded from two aspects. From the point of view of town 
planning, of dispersing London’s crowded population, abolishing 
dormitory towns and creating new and, it is hoped, better places 
for living and working in, it will be regarded as a disaster. Some 
hurt to some individuals is inevitable if there is to be any design 
for living. There is bound to be some outcry whenever planning 
comes down to earth, and it would certainly not be in the public 
interest if the rights and interests of the individual were always to 
prevail. 

Yet there will be many who, although recognising the virtues 
of converting Stevenage into a new town, will rejoice at the High 
Court’s decision. More and more does the new legislation confer 
upon the Minister concerned the right to be the sole arbiter in 
disputes to which he himself is a party. _Commonsense agrees 
that individual rights will have to be sacrificed to some extent, 
but instinct declares, with profound conviction, that they should 
be allowed fair hearing. It is this fair hearing which, the judge 
ruled, was absent from the Stevenage case. It was clear from 
the Minister’s words and deed that he did not have an open mind 
when the Order came to him for confirmation, but that he meant 
to confirm it, which “ involves a denial of natural justice. That 
is why I quash the Order with costs.” At a time when natural 
justice is so often denied by the dead hand of bureaucracy, and 
when commonsense disappears under pretexts of spurious 
equality—“ treating all alike *°—these words of Mr. Justice Henn 
Collins will bring a glow to every liberal’s heart. 


* * * 


The Defence White Paper 


The figures in the Government’s latest White Paper on 
Defence are revised and given in more detail than before. But 
the argument is familiar. The Services will not be able to meet 
the world-wide obligations to which they are committed without 
retaining 1,087,000 men on March 31, 1948—a reduction of only 
340,000 below the figure for the end of 1946. The cost of the 
three Forces and of the Ministry of Supply in the financial year 
1947-48 will be £899 millions. Of this, however, £1184 millions 
is for non-recurring terminal costs and about £40 millions for the 
civil expenditure of the Ministry of Supply. The recurrent cost 
of defence, therefore, appears to be about £740 millions. 

That it cannot be done for less, either in men or in money, 
is no doubt more than fully true. But it is still too much, either 
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in men or in money, and the usual rotund generalities of the 
White Paper will not do much to convince the growing number of 
critics. One would like to know how the manpower total (which 
implies more than two years’ conscription) was arrived at. Did 
the Service Departments state their claims, which were then 
chiselled at by the Government’s civilian and economic advisers? 
Or did the civilians tell the Services how many men they could 
have and leave them to prove the case for having more? The 
second is the right way. But one suspects that the first was the 
method actually followed. 


* x * 


Standing Committees’ Black-out 


The business of the House of Commons which is being 
conducted this week in Standing Committees is an excellent 
illustration of how little the public hears about important Parlia- 
mentary matters which are withdrawn from the floor of the 
House and debated in Standing Committee. Quite apart from 
the special difficulties of the newspapers at this juncture, it would 
be quite impossible for any paper to do justice on the basis of 
the last twelve months’ paper ration to the three major Bills 
which have been debated “ upstairs ” so far this week—Transport, 
Town and Country Planning, and Agriculture—on all of which 
important issues were raised, deserving to be brought to the 
public’s notice ; 

The discussions which have been proceeding in Standing 
Committee have indeed each day been more important than 
the debates of the full House. Mr. Williams has rejected 
the proposal to set up an independent,tribunal to arbitrate on 
disputes over the agricultural price reviews; Mr. Silkin has 
stated that he regards the Central Land Board as an independent 
body, with an independent life of its own, which should not be 
subject to day-to-day direction; Sir Arthur Salter has challenged 
Mr. Barnes searchingly on the very wide powers given to the 
Transport Commissioners. On all these points the public 
deserves full information, which they could hardly have obtained 
in any case owing to the existing severe restrictions on newsprint. 
The fuel crisis has now made matters worse and is likely to do 
so for some time ahead, since the production of paper at the 
mills has been further restricted by fuel shortage, and output is 
likely to be severely reduced. The Scottish M.P.s have com- 
plained this week that their committee work on the Scottish 
Health Bill prevents them from attending to other business. The 
public may complain that they are equally left in the dark. 
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Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza 


The Italian Peace Treaty is signed and will presumably be 
ratified by the Constituent Assembly. Thus Italy takes its first 
hesitant steps in the world of “ peace loving nations.” _ Every- 
thing in its future relationships is still to be decided. Even the 
treaty duly signed contains question marks. The next year is 
therefore likely to be a formative period in shaping the pattern 
of Italy’s postwar foreign relations. British interests in the 
Mediterranean are likely to remain strong, and there is at least 
a possibility that more, and not fewer, commitments will face 
Britain’s statesmen and soldiers in North Africa. Italy’s attitude 
to Mediterranean affairs in general and to British policy in 
particular cannot be a matter of indifference to the British 
Government. 

Before Christmas, the invitation sent to Signor Nenni, the 
Socialist Foreign Minister, to visit this country and discuss 
questions of outstanding interest suggested a promising initiative 
in Anglo-Italian relations. For some inexplicable reason, this 
invitation has not been repeated to Count Sforza, the new Foreign 
Minister. Apart from the general need to open up the question 
of Anglo-Italian relations, there are two pressing reasons why 
this invitation should be extended at once. Count Sforza’s 
appointment as Foreign Minister was vetoed by Mr. Churchill 
in 1944 on grounds of the Count’s republican sympathies. It is 
vital that no echo of this episode should disturb Britain’s relations 
with the new Italian Republic. It is even more necessary to 
dispel the idea that the British Foreign Office under a Socialist 
Foreign Secretary is only interested in inviting fellow Socialists to 
London. 

* * * 


Discrimination 

“If any periodical has to suffer it is inevitable that all should 
suffer together.” So pontificates the Times. Let us alter one 
word: “If any publication has to suffer it is inevitable that all 
should suffer together.” If the doctrine is valid at all, why is it 
any less valid when so amended? Why does the Times continue 
to appear? Presumably because it is judged to be in the public 
interest that the public should not be deprived of its newspapers. 
But by what doctrine is it possible to justify discrimination 
between different classes of publications but not between different 
classes of periodicals? The Times may have thought it was 
pronouncing against the principle of discrimination. What it was 
actually doing was pronouncing in favour of a particular 
arbitrary discrimination that happens to favour itself. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Partial Switch-on 


On Wednesday afternoon, the Prime Minister announced 
that power will be switched on for industry in the Midlands on 
Monday. Restrictions on non-industrial consumers and _ all 
electricity users in other areas will remain in force. Given these 
restrictions, the Central Electricity Board estimate that consump- 
tion of coal for electricity can be held at 580,000 tons a week. 


- On this basis, the country’s coal stocks at electricity undertakings 


stand at 14 days’ supply, and at 13.6 days in London. 

It is too soon yet to estimate the cost of the industrial 
breakdown of these two weeks. But it is already clear that the 
saving in coal consumption is puny beside the shock sustained 
by the industrial system. Over the first week of the emergency 
cuts, 202,750 tons of coal were saved at power stations—just 
over one day’s average consumption for all inland uses. The 
saving is, in fact, just equal to the average weekly gap between 
coal consumption and production in January. In exchange for 
building up this precarious stock to tide the power stations over 
the remaining winter weeks, industry and the general public have 
sustained a degree of loss, dislocation and hardship which is 
scarcely reflected as yet in the official unemployment figures. By 
February 15th, the number of registered unemployed was 
2,114,500. But this figure covers only regions where power cuts 
are in force. No allowance is made for those areas which are 
severely handicapped by a shortage of coal, such as Yorkshire 
and parts of Scotland. The loss of production from part-time 
working and maintenance jobs and the inevitable waste in power 
and manhours when furnaces and kilns are reheated has also still 
to be computed. 


The switch-on has necessarily been arranged on a regional 





basis. Any attempt to restart on some scheme of priority would 
have been quite impracticable, for the extent of the damage to 
the industrial mechanism is as yet unknown. The decision to 
fix solid fuel allocations meanwhile at only one-third of the 
pre-crisis level is also sound, provided the scheme is not inter- 
rupted by all available supplies still being sent to the power 
stations. These allocations, however, will not be sufficient to 
enable some plants to start within the fortnight for which they 
have been fixed. If the country is to get through next winter 
without a breakdown, a rationing system will have to be intro- 
duced covering industry by industry. Therefore it would have 
been unwise to pitch “ paper” allocations to industry higher on 
the restart than could be maintained under rationing. It will be 
easier to increase allocations than to cut them again. 


x * * 


Escapist Markets 


Superficially, the security markets this week have almost 
conveyed the impression that the coal crisis was a bad dream— 
frightening but unreal. After last week’s comparatively heavy 
falls, some technical recovery was to be expected, even in gilt- 
edged stocks, for present day markets are very “ thin” and move- 
ments can be correspondingly spasmodic. If any official 
encouragement has been applied to the Funds, it has been most 
discreetly engineered and not spectacular in result. Despite a 
day or two’s technical recovery, the trend in gilt-edged stocks 
remains indifferent; certainly there has been nothing to compare 
with the resounding recovery in industrial equities, which 
anticipated the partial “ switch-on” by three clear days, and has, 
for the moment, confounded the prophets. The Financial Times 
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industrial ordinary share index had by Wednesday recovered to 
129.6—5 points higher than a week earlier and only 11 below the 
“high ” of 140.6 on January 17th. 

There is no sign here of any preoccupation with falling output 
and profits resulting from the power cuts and the coal crisis. But 
there has been a perceptible escapist note about this week’s deal- 
ings in equities; the buying has been fairly broadly distributed, but 
it has been particularly marked in the overseas sections, like South 
African industrials and some of the dollar and international 
stocks. In other words, it has tried, as far as possible, to avoid 
the investment problem at home, and to seek a ready-made 
solution overseas. Buying of this kind is the nearest modern 
equivalent to a flight of domestic capital; it may not move beyond 
these shores, but it can at least seek an equity interest in other 
economies than its own. 


The behaviour of the gilt-edged market this week has done 
nothing to dispel questionings about the future course of cheap 
money. But the recovery of industrials suggests that investors 
are still determined to buy industrials, without any nice 
calculations about future earning power, and are not disposed to 
take long-dated gilt-edged stocks on the terms recently demanded 
by Mr. Dalton. Against the depressing background of industry 
at a standstill, it suggests the emergence of a new symptom, of a 
quasi-inflationary character. The behaviour of the equity market 
during the next week or two, as industrial power is switched on, 
is bound to be superficially encouraging. But if share prices 
improve further to match those of a month ago, the rise will 
clearly refiect buying of ordinary shares for their own sake, and 
not for what they earn—which would be a clear signal of hedging 
against the fear of inflation. 


* * * 


Indian Debt Talks Adjourned 


It took a fortnight of “preliminary discussion” of the 
sterling debt to India to convince both sides that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by prolonging the talks. They have, there- 
fore, been broken off, but it is hoped to continue them “on a 
more formal basis” towards the end of April. The official 
announcement published last Monday on the termination of this 
phase of the discussions stated that the whole subject had been 
examined in detail and that the talks had been “ extremely useful.” 
Each side apparently advanced its views on the manner in which 
the debt should be treated and argued its case with the greatest 
candour. The size of the gap that separated the two concepts 
was found to be such as to put out of court any possibility of 
reconciliation at this stage of the negotiations. 

Each side is now fully acquainted with the attitude of the 
other. The resultant shock has probably been greater with the 
Indian delegation. The comments on the sterling balances which 
have recently come in such profusion from Indian quarters have 
made one thing quite clear: that the realities of Britain’s balance 
of payments have not been properly understood in India. After 
Sir Wilfrid Eady’s and Mr. Cobbold’s exposition it is to be hoped 
that there is now no further excuse for misunderstanding on 
this score. The fuel and production crisis in Britain has come 
at an opportune moment to underline what the British delegation 
have been propounding in New Delhi. The talks will be resumed 
in two months’ time. Meanwhile India will remain “on her 
honour” not to run down the sterling balances by excessive 
utilisation of dollars. The crisis in Britain and its immediate 
and delayed effects on export industries will tend to keep down 
the repayment of these balances through net British exports to 
India. But it is desirable that a specific agreement be reached 
soon to define the extent to which India can run down her 
balances by having recourse to the sterling area dollar pool. 


*x *x x 
Fuel and Food 


The Minister of Food has given assurances that the immedi- 
ate food position has been safeguarded. The future, however, 
is much more problematical. The essential foodstuffs are con- 
tinuing to be processed but their raw materials are not. Margarine 
is being manufactured but seed-crushing has had to stop; the 
position will not become serious until present stocks of oils and 
fats have been consumed. But even if the crisis is over before 
then, a bottle-neck in production will have already been created, 
although its effects may only become apparent to the consumer 
at a later date. Further, many foodstuffs cannot be delivered to 
the public in bulk form; some kind of wrapping has to be used, 
either tin-cans, cardboard containers or merely paper. These 
items are also not being manufactured, or only on a limited scale, 
so that again, the gap is being bridged by stocks. 
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In all this, the evil day is merely being postponed. If stocks 
of raw materials and intermediate products are sufficiently large 
to cover not only the crisis period but also the ensuing -stage of 
re-starting production, then little or no effect will reach the con- 
sumer. Unfortunately, on the food side there is reason to believe 
that such stocks are not considerable, as many of these products 
have not been in plentiful supply since before the war. The 
production of certain foodstuffs, such as sweets and jam, will be 
affected at once, although the market may not experience a short- 
age for some weeks. 


* *x * 


Those Dwindling Dollars 


At first glance, the Chancellor’s statement on Tuesday that 
Britain is incurring debts in non-sterling countries at the rate of 
about £30 million a month looks tolerably reassuring. It means 
that borrowings other than drafts on the dollar credits are 
relatively small, and suggests that dollar drawings may have 
declined recently. The ascertainable drawings seem to have been 
running at roughly the following average weekly rates since 
last July: — 


Drafts on: U.S. Credit Can. Credit Both Credits 
(£9374 mn.) (£312 mn.) (£1250 mn.) 
7 weeks to Sept. 7* lif 34 144 
7 » 9 Oct. 26 34 2 54 
10 , .,, Jan. 4 (2?) 5 4 9 
>. = oe 12 ? 24§ ? 
Total drawn by Feb.15: £200(21%) £144(46%) £344 (27.6%) 
Estd. Unspent Balance: £750 £170 £920 


* Dates selected (othef than the first, in mid-July) are those on 
which drafts were made on the U.S. credit; drawings in Canada 
proceed from week to week. ' 

+ This heavy initial rate reflected debts accumulated owing to 
Congress delay in ratification. 

- Decline probably due to switching of exchange burden to U.S. 
credit. 
This apparent modest improvement, however, relates to a 
past period. At £30 million per month, the credits would last 
until the middle of 1949. But the rate of depletion in the imme- 
diate future is bound to be substantially greater: even before the 
fuel crisis it was clear that the improvement in Britain’s visible 
trade deficit in 1946 was somewhat deceptive, and the burden to 
be borne now must be very much heavier than was in prospect a 
few weeks ago. Unless overseas—and especially dollar— 
expenditure is reduced, it would need a sustained increase in 
exports by 10% over their average in the last quarter of 1946 
merely to make the dollar credits last until the original target 
of end-1950; and even then there would remain a yawning gap 
of perhaps £200 million to be bridged thereafter. Yet it is certain 
that some items of overseas expenditure must shortly be 
increased. The need for drastic overhaul of the remainder of the 
expenditure programme—including Governmental commitments 
as well as imports—is self-evident. It should not be delayed 


* * * 


Foreign Labour for Industry 


A Government-sponsored mission has left this week for 
Austria to try to obtain volunteers for the Lancashire cotton 
industry. The mission’s work can consist only of compiling 
a list of applicants. The terms on which such labour might be 
admitted into the Lancashire industry would still have to be 
negotiated with the employers and workers. 

Previous experience of foreign labour recruitment does not 
hold out any great hopes of a successful recruitment drive. 
The 800 skilled and 2,000 semi-skilled Italian foundrymen re- 
quired, according to a Government estimate for the ironfounding 
industry, have yet to arrive. Among the Poles, about 2,100 
have been placed in those industries with which foreign labour 
agreements have been reached—agriculture, building, gas, bespoke 
tailoring and sections of iron and steel manufacture. In the 
case of coal, only 435 Poles with previous experience have been 
registered for employment in the mines. With such precedents, 
is it likely that a recruitment drive for cotton workers will make 
a significant contribution towards closing the production gap? 

But though it may be true that increased efforts to raise 
the PMH of British workers will bring more substantial results 
than interminable negotiations with foreign Governments and 
the trade unions to secure a spasmodic trickle of recruits, this 
country is in no position to despise the contribution which even 
a few thousand foreign workers might make towards alleviating 
the labour shortage. No effort should be spared in the enlistment 
of suitable recruits. 
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